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so favoured had they not in great measure
been such as Chaucer's " poor parson of a
town." We need not take the poverty too
strictly: there were good livings as well as
bad, then as now. The point to be marked
is that the parson is the religious leader of
his parish, and no longer the mere performer
of religious rites. He lias taken the place
which he still retains. No wonder that the
rich men of the parish prefer to adorn their
church rather than some religious house
elsewhere, and that guilds in which all classes
join are formed to worship together and to
contribute towards the splendour of its
service. It was natural also that, in an age
when the representative idea was fixed in the
public mind, this general support of the parish
church should be supervised by representative
churchwardens. They first appear in the
fourteenth century, and though the funds
they administered were for the most part
voluntary gifts, there are early instances of
those compulsory church rates whiche became
universal under the Tudors.

The social position of the parish clergy
varied greatly. A comfortable rectory in
the gift of a landlord was likely to be occupied
by one of his family ; and it has been noted
how, as rectories fell into the hands of mon-